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connexion with the god of thunder and lightning. A king
who had been wont to fulminate in his lifetime might
naturally be supposed at death to be carried up in a thunder-
storm to heaven, there to discharge above the clouds the
same duties which he had performed on earth. Such a
tale would be all the more likely to attach itself to the
twin Romulus, if the early Romans shared the widespread
superstition that twins have power over the weather in
general and over rain and wind in particular.1 That tempests
are caused by the spirits of the dead is a belief of the
Araucanians of Chili. Not a storm bursts upon the Andes
or the ocean which these Indians do not ascribe to a battle
between the souls of their fellow-countrymen and the
dead Spaniards. In the roaring of the wind they hear the
trampling of the ghostly horses, in the peal of the thunder
the roll of the drums, and in the flashes of lightning the fire
of the artillery.2

Thus, if the kings of Alba and Rome imitated Jupiter Every
as god of the oak by wearing a crown of oak  leaves, they to
seem also to have copied him in his character of a weather-god ably had
by pretending to make thunder and lightning.    And if they jupitL
did so, it is probable that, like Jupiter in heaven and many
kings on earth, they also acted as public rain-makers, wring-
ing showers from the dark sky by their enchantments when-
ever the parched earth cried out for the refreshing moisture.
At Rome the sluices of heaven were opened by means of a
sacred stone, and the  ceremony  appears to have   formed
part of the ritual of Jupiter Elicius, the god who elicits from
the clouds  the flashing lightning and the  dripping  rain.8
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